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MERGER 


7 ’vE HAD oUuR face lifted! New for- 
mat, new type, slightly larger page 
size, and—we hope—new interest in the 
contents. ALSO MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 
By recommendation of our Home Safety 
Conference, the HOME SAFETY REVIEW and 
the HOME SAFETY NEWS LETTER (both is- 
sued bi-monthly) have been combined 
into one publication coming out every 
month. Present subscribers will receive 
the new publication monthly until their 
subscriptions expire. 

The contents of the new magazine will 
be practical and useful—not only to com- 
munity safety leaders, but also to home- 
makers. Safety articles on how-to-make- 
YOUR-HOME-safe as well as program 
planning hints for clubs and committees 
will be tied in with a seasonal theme 
each month. 


If you are interested in making your 
home safer, if you help promote a group 
program aimed at community home safety, 
if you manufacture a gadget or have a de- 
sign that will make homes safer—anything 
that is practical, down-to-earth safety for 
the home—we want to hear from you. 
We can’t offer to pay for articles, but you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that your efforts and ideas are helping 
others find a way toward safer daily 
living. 


MERIT AWARDS 


".HE HOME SAFETY CONFERENCE an- 

nounces the inauguration of annual 
Merit Awards to honor exceptional serv- 
ices to home safety education by local 
groups. The Awards will be made on 
recommendation of a committee of 
judges, and the first presentations will be 
at the 1950 National Safety Congress. 

This is not a contest, and the Awards 
will not be competitive. All organizations 
having a home accident prevention pro- 
gram are invited to apply for an award. 
Communities will be classed by popula- 
tion, and the only limit will be that a 
particular group cannot win more than 
one Award in any calendar year. 

Besides giving national recognition to 
outstanding local effort and achievement, 
these Awards are designed to encourage 
more widespread and intensive activities 
on behalf of home safety. Out of the 
plan will come, we believe, increased in- 
terest in program improvement, better 
systems of accident reporting, and spe- 
cific suggestions for more effective pro- 
gram operations. 

To apply for an Award write for a 
Merit Award report form to the Home 
Safety Division, National Safety Council, 
at our new address—425 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill—where we shall be 
after the first of May. 




















By Mrs. Thomas P. Mason 


Vice-President, Women's Activities Division, 
Kansas City Safety Council 


"He women’s activities division of the 

Kansas City Safety Council has discov- 
ered a new medium for carrying into the 
home the safety messages originated by the 
National Safety Council in its two pam- 
phlets, You’re in Charge and Congratu- 
lations. 

Distribution of these pamphlets and a 
third booklet prepared by a baby sitter 
service grew out of the desire to place as 
much accident-prevention literature as pos- 
sible in all the homes of the Kansas City 
area. 

Casting about for this new medium, the 
women’s activities vice-president contacted 
three Kansas City organizations which al- 
ready were finding ready ingress in the 
homes of new residents, brides and’ new 
mothers. These organizations—The Welcome 
Wagon Service Company, the Cradle Car, 
and the Baby Sitters’ Service — readily 
agreed to cooperate with the Safety Council. 

In 1948, the division had promoted organi- 
zation of an advisory committee of five 
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women, chosen from the business, profes- 
sional and civic leaders in Kansas City, to 
aid the Safety Council’s vice-president for 
women’s: activities in carrying on her work. 
This quintet hit upon the plan of holding 
general assemblies two or three times a 
year, to which the safety representatives of 
all the women’s organizations in the area 
were invited. These representatives, in ac- 
cepting invitations to the assemblies, pledged 
themselves to relay to their respective 
organizations the Safety Council’s latest 
suggestions for safeguarding the home. 


Club Women Receive Safety rips@ 


It was estimated that safety educational 
suggestions were in this manner passed on 
to approximately 110,000 women in_ the 
area who were members of various clubs. 
But it did not reach the non-club members 
to the degree desired, so other means were 
sought to bring their attention to the need 
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for uaccident-prevention measures in the 


homes. 


How the Plan Works 


The Cradle Car and Welcome Wagon are, 
in a sense, manufacturers’ representatives, 
in that they take into the area homes the 
products designed to make care of children 
easier for the mothers and to apprise them 
of local stores which carry the supplies they 
need. 


The two organizations, through contact 
with utility companies, the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics and the marriage license bureau, 
know immediately when a new family moves 
into the community, when a baby is born, 
or when a bride says, “I do,” at the altar. 


In each such instance, a packet containing 
samples of the companies represented by 
the organizations and the safety pamphlets 
issued by the National Safety Council is 
carried into the home. At the moment an 
average of 850 families receive these packets 
monthly. 


The Personal Touch 


But the service does not end there. Cradle 
Car, for example, employs four young 
women who explain in detail to the recipient 
the worth of each item contained in the 
packet and who stress the value of the in- 
formation contained in the two pamphlets, 
You’re in Charge and Congratulations. 


These two organizations are headed by 
women. The Baby Sitters’ Service, singu- 
larly, is headed by a deputy sheriff, Carl E. 
Luckow. During the war, when he was a 
civilian employee at the munitions plant, 
Luckow observed that 50 per cent of the 
absenteeism among the women employees 
was due to the lack of suitable care for 
their children. He determined, when the 
war ended, to start a sitters service that 
would relieve mothers of the fear that their 
children would come to harm in their homes 
during the absence of adult members of 
the family. 


Baby Sitters’ Service employs 80 women 
whose age minimum is 21 years, with the 
oldest on the list a 72 year old woman. 
Assignments of these women into Kansas 
City homes has totaled 13,000 in the last 
three years, and the service now has an 
average of 30 calls daily. 
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Into each home to which a sitter goes 
to care for children or elderly persons, there 
go also the two Safety Council pamphlets 
and one of Luckow’s called We Step In 
When You Step Out. 

In his pamphlet which is designed for 
both the sitter and the persons employing 
her, Luckow has stressed the need for 
safety. 


Sitter's Responsibility 


“You and I,” he tells the sitters, “have in 
our work the greatest responsibility in life. 
We will and must fulfill that responsibility 
at all times to all clients. 


“As a sitter your charge has a value be- 
yond estimation, a human life—a daughter 
or son of some mother and father. . . . In 
your position as a sitter, you are in complete 
charge of a human life—a life more valuable 
than the combined worth of the world—a 
very great responsibility. The little boys 
and girls entrusted to your care are the 
future men and women of tomorrow. . . . 
The high trust bestowed upon you by their 
parents is comparable to none—your posi- 
tion is not one of mere employment, it is 
one of sacred trust ... I am confident. . . 
that you will conscientiously carry out your 
duties and responsibilities in the best inter- 
est of your clients and their precious 
children.” 


Other Methods of Distribution 


In addition to the previously mentioned 
mediums, the women’s activities division 
has distributed 2,100 copies of You’re in 
Charge among the home economics teachers 
in Kansas City’s public and parochial high 
schools. An accompanying letter asks each 
teacher to call to the attention of any 
students planning to become baby sitters the 
need for studying the pamphlet’s contents 
carefully and to be prepared at all times 
to safeguard their charges from accidents 
in the home. 

“We propose to take advantage of any 
opportunity which is presented to get our 
materials into the homes in this area,” mem- 
bers of the women’s activities division assert. 
“If, by repeating again and again, through 
word of mouth, letters, pamphlets, speeches 
or other means, we are able to persuade the 
women of this area constantly to be on their 
guard against home accidents, we feel that 
the effort will be well worth while.” 


. 











PLAIN 
DIRT 
GARDENER 


[™ Just A plain dirt gardener, but I’ve 
been at it a number of years and learned 
a few things. .. . 


It’s been too wet for outdoor work, so 
I’ve bided my time sharpening the blades of 
the hoes and spade and rubbing them bright 
with sandpaper. There’re one or two splin- 
tered spots on the handles I’m going to rub 
smooth too ... got a bad infection from 
one of those splinters once. They go so 
deep its hard to get at them with first aid 
treatment. 

With my tools sharp and bright, the 
blades will bite the soil easier and the dirt 
won't stick so much—easier on my back! 


When the soil is just right—so a clump 
of it will crumble in my hand, Ill start 
hoeing. It’s a waste of time when the 
ground’s too wet because the clumps don’t 
break up, and it’s next to impossible when 
it’s too dry. 


Couple of years ago I nearly broke a shin 








I'm not the only one who can be hurt with tools 
left around. Here's a fellow who's about to run 
a@ prong into his foot. Next time he'll put that 
rake away. 


stumbling over one of those rakes when I 
was carrying a bushel basket and couldn’t 
see. Ever since then I’ve laid my tools 
face down out of the path and put them 
away as soon as I could. 

Fellow out our way got a nasty crack 
on the ear when a neighbor who was carry- 
ing a hoe over his shoulder swung around 
and hit him—he was lucky the blade end 
was turned the other way at that. 

Used to be I'd rush into this gardening 
business each spring with the vim of a 
boy training for a weight-lifting team. I’m 
a weekend gardener, and it seems as though 
I never have enough time. But I found that 
by resting in the shade once in a while I 
could get a lot more done, actually, and it’s 
a good way to prevent heat exhaustion, too, 
when the warm weather comes. 

Sounds like this gardening is dangerous 
business, but it isn’t really—just takes a 
little common sense. 





Safety Sam 


Here's a young poo | who probably 
felt quite safe walking down the 
path with her bushel basket . ‘ 
and she would have been, too, if 
the fellow with the hoe had been 
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watching what he was doing. 9 
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FOR EASIER CLEANING 


N GRANDMA’s DAY kitchens were not de- 

signed for easing up on the work, nor 
were the laundries. Housecleaning was a 
strenuous job that took the combined efforts 
of the family and servants or extra help 
hired for the occasion. Today the job can 
be done far more easily. Take advantage 
of the items that have been designed espe- 
cially for this purpose, especially to ease 
up on the work. 

What can you find to help you do your 
cleaning with the least amount of strain? 
(Fatigue and strain are factors in acci- 
dents.) If you have venetian blinds, you 
know how hard it is to clean them. They 
will doubtless have to have a real cleaning 
once in a while, but you can cut down on 
the number of times you have to do that 
in a year by dusting them regularly with a 
three-pronged brush designed for the proc- 
If it has a long enough handle, you 
won't have to risk climbing on a stool to 
reach the top, nor will you have to expend 
the energy climbing up and down and mov- 
ing a step ladder from one place to another. 


ess, 


Why expend the energy to reach down 
and across the tub to clean it—and risk 
bumping your head on the faucets—when 
you can get a long handled bath brush with 
which you can do the job faster? 

Chamois and squeegees make window 
washing easier. Small squeegees approxi- 
mately six inches across can be purchased 
now to use on small panes of glass. 

Dusting papers are on the market which 
are treated so that they pick up and hold 
the dust much as a slightly oiled rag will. 
These can be thrown away after use, and 
you will have no pile of oily rags to ignite 
through spontaneous combustion. 

A long handled dustpan saves stooping 
and bending, (and if it is waxed the dust 
will slip out easily into the waste basket 
yhen you empty the pan). 

For those tasks which must be done on 
hands and knees, a rubber pad with a news- 
paper under it to facilitate sliding will make 
for comfort and lessen the chances for 
bruised and scraped knees. 

Ladders have been designed in different 
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Use a ladder to do the ‘‘fall’’ 
Here's one of the many designed to aii in 
- non-skid treads on steps, rub- 
ber footed legs, and a working platform help. 


Play it smart. 
jobs. 
jousekeeping . . 


styles with an eye to efficiency. A wash 
pail—really two pails fastened together with 
a carrying handle—keeps washing and rins- 
ing waters near at hand on your ladder. 


There are many polishes and detergents 
in the stores which will lessen your work: 
cleansers for washing wall surfaces which 
take the dirt off with a minimum of rinsing; 
waxes for painted surfaces which make dust- 
ing easy and washing unnecessary for longer 
periods of time. 


Use a sturdy basket for small items—so 
much easier to carry from place to place, 
and they will not be left about for others 
to trip over. Be certain that any cleansers 
and polishes are kept out of youngsters’ 
reach. 

Take a look the next time you shop. 
Maybe you can find some items for easier 
and safer cleaning. 
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POT PROGRAMS have their place in home 

accident prevention, but it is to the 
continuing program that we must look for 
any substantial or permanent reduction in 
home accidents. With this in mind we shall 
present in this section a theme for each 
month with suggestions for projects. 

We cannot tailor these suggestions to fit 
all needs, but we hope from the ideas pre- 
sented here others will follow and that 
the program can be revamped to suit the 
needs of your particular community. 


Gather the Facts 


In June, when the canning season starts, 
it is a good time to emphasize canning 
hazards. As a basis for interesting organi- 
zations in your community in this project 
and for publicity, gather the facts first. 
There are many pamphlets on home canning 
published by makers of canning equipment 
or by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
which describe the proper methods for each 
type of process used. The REVIEW next 
month will carry an article on the hazards 
of home canning and their prevention. 

The insurance companies may be able to 
supply case histories on canning accidents. 
Make use of the back files of newspapers 
to dig up other case histories. The health 
department may also have records—espe- 
cially on food spoilage cases, and it can also 
issue standards for selecting, handling, and 
processing of foods with special relation- 
ship to spoilage. From them you can ob- 
tain information on botulism, what to do to 
avoid it, what to look for when you use 
the foods that have been canned, and what 
to do in case of illness. 


Who Can Help? 


Your home safety committee may not in- 
clude representatives from all of the fol- 
lowing organizations, but they may be per- 
suaded to join in on this particular project: 
home demonstration agents, home economics 
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nutritionists, retail food merchants, kitchen > 4 


equipment dealers, health department, 
homemakers clubs, P.T.A., ete. Try to en- 
list the aid of as many agencies as you can. 

A home extension service worker, nu- 
tritionist, or the health department might 
cooperate by writing an article or supplying 
information for it. Include in this article 
the types of hazards involved for the meth- 
ods used, the types of foods to be processed 
for each method, and what to look for as 
signs of food spoilage. 

If there is a secretaries association in your 
community, ask them if they would cut a 
stencil and mimeograph a sheet to be dis- 
tributed by another group such as_ the 
P.T.A. This could be done as a home eco- 
nomics clubs project in the high school, 
mimeographed and distributed through the 
members of the club. 

Appoint a committee to investigate local 
resources for testing and repair of pressure @® 
canners extension service headquar- 
ters? utility company? stores where equip- 
ment is sold? Arrange to publicize this in- 
formation. 

Ask volunteer lay people who have had 
home canning experience to take turns an- 
swering phone questions. One person could 
take over each day for a week. This would 
mean arranging for the use of a phone in an 
office or someone’s home, the number of 
which could be publicized. 


Provide consultation service at stores 


Boiling water bath for acid foods: fruits, toma- 
toes, pickled beets, rhubarb, etc. 
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Steam pressure canner for nonacid foods: meats: 
nearly all vegetables except tomatoes, etc. 


where canning equipment is sold and at 
groceries in small communities. This would, 
of course, have to be worked out with the 
owner or manager. 

In communities where there are centers 
such as in a church or school kitchen where 
groups may gather to pool their canning 
activities, try to arrange capable safety in- 
struction for the groups who will be doing 
their canning there. Train a group of in- 
structors or arrange to have capable exten- 
sion service workers or nutritionists do the 
instructing. 


De cnnins Clinics 


In some communities the P.T.A. takes on 
as a special summer project the canning of 
foods—done in the school kitchens—for the 
school lunch ceunters. Usually there is a 
school home economics instructor there to 
supervise the operations. If she is not al- 
ready aware of the canning safe practices, 
she would doubtless be glad to learn from 
your committee. 


One community conducted a_ canning 
clinic through the agricultural extension 
service. Home and farm agents were pres- 
ent. For a clinic of this sort hardware 
dealers or some other interested persons 
can be trained to check canners at the 
clinic and recommend replacements if nec- 
essary. Agents or homemakers clubs leaders 
can demonstrate the method of cleaning 
arts at club meetings to which members 
‘an bring their own canners. 


In another community the health depart- 
ment made a botulism exhibit. This proved 
to be an excellent and highly graphic meth- 
od for teaching the public not to use foods 
that may be spoiled. An exhibit of this 
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kind may include buckled cans (in which 
the seams have split), swelled cans (both 
ends bulged because of gas formation 
during storage), springers (cans with bulged 
ends because of expansion of food in proc- 
essing), and perforated cans (in which tiny 
leaks have sprung). 


Food Spoilage 


Include photographs of the proper way 
to handle spoiled food—showing that you 
must not taste it, for a tiny taste on the end 
of the tongue can be as dangerous as eating 
the food, even if the mouth is carefully 
rinsed after tasting. Food should be dis- 
posed of in such a way that others cannot 
accidentally get at it. Even pets may find 
it in the garbage with disastrous results. 
The health department can recommend the 
best method for this. 





A LOOK AHEAD 


For those who wish to plan ahead a 
bit, here are the themes for the next 
five months: 


April—outdoor cleanup time. 
Storm windows and screens 
Use of ladders 
Tool storage, debris, walks 
Fish ponds, cisterns, wells 


May—housecleaning for summer. 
Setting up a schedule, fatigue 
Skills—proper tools 
Special hazards 


June—home canning season. 
Preseason check of equipment 
Processing methods 
Pre-Fourth of July 


July—vacation. 
Recreational hazards 
Water safety 
Hot weather 


August—built-in safety. 
Storage 
Redecorating and remodeling 














CLOSET DOOR LATCH 


The door latch in the accompanying pic- 
ture is a new spring-operated friction latch 
specifically designed for a closet door. 

It has a friction bolt, is tapered on each 
side of the latching end, and is backed by 
a gentle compressing spring. It is firm 
enough to keep the door securely latched, 
yet it opens and closes with a simple pull 
from the outside and push from the inside. 

There is no chance for children to get 
locked in, nothing to catch on clothes. The 
knob and rose screw to the outside of the 
door only; face and striker plates are 
mortised in the usual manner. A single 48 
inch hole in the door edge is all that’s 
needed to complete the installation. 

Prospective home owners may be inter- 
ested in saving themselves the expense of 
complete latch with knobs and trim 


sets 


FILMS 


THE BABY SITTER. 16 mm. Sound mo- 
tion picture. 15 minutes. New York, N. Y.: 
Young America Films, Ine. 


As a means of acquainting prospective 
sitters with their responsibilities and duties, 
the film takes a sitter through an evening 
in an average household. Safety tips are 
given throughout the film, and it shows how 
to prepare the child’s meals, how to enter- 
tain him, put him to bed, and other tasks. 


COOKING: KITCHEN SAFETY. 16 mm. 
Sound motion picture. 10 minutes. New 
York, N. Y.: Young America Films, Ine. 


This is a how-to-do-it film which shows 
methods of lighting an oven, frying foods, 
opening cans, putting out grease fires, wash- 
ing knives, and so forth. In some instances 
the wrong way is pictured and the safe way 
explained, and in others the safe way is 
both acted and explained. 


both outside and in for closet and other 
doors which are meant to let one in but 
not to close one in. 


BABY SITTER FORM 


In response to numerous inquiries about 
the home safety information that should 
be included in regular baby sitter instruc- 
tions, the National Safety Council has pre- 
pared a mimeographed form. 

It is set up as a sample for local com- 
munities to use for printing or mimeo- 
graphing their own forms for local distribu- 
tion. It shows what to put on individual 
sheets of a pad for use each time a sitter 
arrives at a home and what to print on 
the reverse side of the cardboard backing 
of a pad as permanent information. 

The example for the pad of sheets pro- 
vides blanks for information as to where 
the parents will be and for special instruc- 
tions in the care of the children. The 
reverse side of the backing provides spaces 
for information on what to do in case of 
fire and in case of choking, etc. 

If you wish one of these sample baby 
sitter forms, write to the Home Safety 
Division of the National Safety Council. 
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